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And knowing by experience the dealings of those that go over the seas are hardly interpreted,
though the intent of them be never so good . . . , I presumed to write this Letter to your Majesty
to declare the true reasons and causes of my departing, both to remove all occasions of doubt and
suspicion from your Majesty, which otherwise this sudden departure of mine might peradventure
procure."

Assuring her that he still hopes for her " good and gracious opinion " which
he was "ever most willing to deserve," he affirms that those who were of the
" state and condition" he had been in, either " must tell you that they would
have done the same " as he, " or plainly acknowledge themselves ATHEISTS."

Such a challenge would have offended even a less domineering ruler than
Elizabeth. The possible cause of Arundel's outburst is that his uncle Lord Henry
Howard had advised him to be a Catholic secretly, and continue to conform
outwardly to the Established Church;1 and to Arundel's frank nature any such
double part was repulsive.

To the Queen, it seemed outrageous that the Duke of Norfolk's son could
describe as " just and convenient" his departure from her realm at a time when
the other peers were arming to defend her against a probable attack from Spain.
But he reiterated,

".... if my protestation (who never told your Majesty any untruth) may carry any credit in your
opinion, I here call God and his angels to witness that I would not have taken this course if I
might have stayed in England without danger to my soul and peril to my life . . . ."

Reiterating that all who do not do as he does are "atheists," and again
reproaching her bitterly for withdrawal of favour from himself, he added,

"as it is the true token of a noble mind, and hath always been noted for a certain argument of
your Majesty's gracious disposition, in that it hath ever pleased you to take pity on those that are in
misery, and to respect with the eyes of favour all afflicted persons, so cannot I be brought any whit
to fear your Majesty will make me the first example of your severe and rigorous dealing in laying
your displeasure upon me, who am inforced to forsake my country, to forego my friends, to leave
my living, and to lose the hope of all wordly pleasures and earthly commodities, if either I will
not consent to the certain destruction of my body, or willingly yield to the manifest endangering of
my soul ... ; and though the loss of temporal commodities be so grievous to flesh and blood, as I
could not desire to live if I were not comforted by the hope of eternal happiness in another world,
and the remembrance of His mercy for whom I endure all this (who endured ten thousand times
more for me) yet I assure your Majesty that your displeasure should be more unpleasant unto me
than the bitterness of all other losses . . . ."

He ends with a hope for " that favourable construction at your Majesty's hands
which I may justly challenge" because " my good dealings heretofore hath
sufficiently deserved the same "; and he beseeches God " to send your Majesty as
great happiness as I wish mine own soul" (which may have been a prayer for
her conversion).

Her retort was that there need be no danger to his body unless he offended
against her laws; and as to his soul, his dying father had warned him against
precisely such a course as he was now taking:

".... if you love me," the Duke had written from the Tower, " or if you will seem grateful to
me for the special love that I have ever borne unto you, then remember and follow these my last

1 Later letter of Thomas' Morgan, State Papers, Murdin, p. 529.